THE URBAN BREAKTHROUGH IN THE 
SOUTH 


By RUPERT B. VANCE 


HE South in these latter days—if one may be allowed 
a figure of speech from the jet age—has been draw- 


ing nearer and nearer its supersonic barrier. Social 
changes have been coming thick and fast to Dixie in its 
most dynamic era. In fact there is a feeling that a “break- 
through” has occurred in the region’s position and that from 
thenceforth the area is to be taken into account in all national 
development—social and economic. 

This is a heady analogy and the people themselves are 
aware that change is in the air. A folk saying now going 
the rounds puts it thus: “Yankees coming South; Negroes 
going North; cotton going West; livestock coming East; 
money coming in.” The South, in Werner Sombart’s phrase, 
was never one of the “heartlands of Western Capitalism” ; 
the amount of money coming in may be exaggerated. It 
should nevertheless be added that industry is still coming 
South and Southerners are moving cityward at an increasing 
rate. The breakthrough in the region may well be repre- 
sented in the coming urbanization of the South. “The South 
is going to town” is a good slang phrase; it also happens to 
be literal truth. 

In the last two decades, 1930 to 1950, urban population 
in the South has climbed from one-third to almost one-half 
the region’s total. A recent Census publication, “Growth of 
Metropolitan Areas,” found that the current rate of metro- 
politan development in the South is proceeding at a faster 
pace than the rate at which the North developed its larger 
metropolitan centers. For every three city dwellers in 1940, 
the South had four in 1950; for each five farm residents in 
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1940, just four remained in 1950. Today, in the words of 
Chicago sociologist, Donald Bogue, “The South is moving 
rapidly toward an industrial and commercial economy which 
is organized around cities and metropolitan areas. This 
change in economic and social organization is requiring the 
South to redistribute its population in new patterns and to 
acquire new skills and take on new characteristics.” 

The Depression, the New Deal, and World War IT so 
shocked and revitalized Southern economics that its agricul- 
ture and economy no longer follow traditional paths. The 
agricultural revolution which the South underwent was to- 
tally without precedent in the region. Mechanized agricul- 
ture and improved practices first developed in the North and 
West are now taking effect in the South. Hybrid corn and 
good pasture grasses are now developed for the South as 
for other areas. All this has meant a great exodus from agri- 
culture. In 1980 the region had 5.5 millions employed in agri- 
culture; by 1950 only 3.2 million. 

The dominant psychology of the South is no longer agrar- 
ian; it is Chamber of Commerce. Modern metropolises, it 
is realized, organize our economic life; the South, it is felt, 
has been less advanced because it has been understaffed with 
cities. If the outlying areas of our nation are to partake more 
of the characteristics of the central core of power, wealth, 
and administration in this country, they must of necessity 
become more urbanized. Those Southerners who dislike life 
in crowded cities now realize that we cannot manage a com- 
plex economy without the development of metropolitan cen- 
ters and functions. If modern man is to destroy his cities by 
A-bombs, H-bombs, or by any other means, he has calculated 
to destroy civilized life as it exists. Cities are valuable ad- 
juncts to living and the South’s advancing urbanization in- 
evitably indicates an advancing region. 

Regionalism which in the South began as an agrarian 
movement is accordingly becoming urban regionalism. To 
improve its agriculture has meant reducing the number of 
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people involved so that the South now appears on the verge 
of taking the plunge which will mean a definite break with 
its past. The process is drastic; its causes compelling. Here 
meet the forces of industrialization, mechanization, and in- 
creased efficiency in agriculture, rural-urban migration, im- 
provements in the social amenities, and the organization of 
Southern communities—in short the improved position of 
the South in the nation today. There is hardly a facet of our 
national life which will remain unchanged in the future ur- 
banization of the South. 

There are many questions we would like to ask about this 
important development. What, for example, goes on in the 
process of urbanization? As people move city-ward, what 
happens to their occupations, their birth rates, and the size of 
their families? What kind of people lead the movement? Who 
goes to the growing Southern cities, and who moves outside 
the South? 

What kind of cities are growing up in the South today? 
How do they look from the inside? Are we simply moving 
rural poverty from the countryside to urban slums? Has the 
South developed any metropolitan centers capable of organ- 
izing and dominating its rural areas and small cities and of 
tying their production and trade in with that of the nation 
and the world? 

And what is this new mode of life doing to the rural tradi- 
tions and points of view inherited from an older South? How 
will the movement to cities change the class system of the 
South? What is its impact on the traditional pattern of race 
relations in the South? Do urban Negroes escape the pater- 
nalism of rural communities? Why do Southern cities have 
the highest crime rates in the nation? What is happening in 
Southern politics under urbanization? Are urban political 
leaders more liberal than the old agrarian leaders? Do the 
rural constituencies and legislators still dominate the grow- 
ing cities? . 

With all the shocks and dislocations coming in the wake 
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of urbanization, is the South doing any serious planning for 
its future? How far has the community organization move- 
ment advanced? What hope do the region’s leaders see in city 
planning? Finally, what is happening to the South’s rural 
communities and its many little towns? Is it really farewell 
to “Possum Trot?” 

These are all heady questions—certainly beyond the ability 
of any one person to answer. 


II 


The urban South today is a region of small cities and it 
may remain so for some time to come. The point is that in 
its new status the South is generating cities large enough to 
carry on metropolitan functions. By 1950 the thirteen South- 
ern states contained twenty-nine cities of 100,000 or more 
inhabitants. In its study of metropolitan areas, the U. S. Cen- 
sus includes the entire population centering around a large 
size city as integrated in its social and economic system. Of 
the nation’s thirty-three metropolitan areas of 500,000 or 
more in 1950 the South had seven; Houston, 806,701; New 
Orleans, 685,405; Dallas, 614,799; Louisville, 576,900; Bir- 
mingham, 558,927; Atlanta, 671,797; and San Antonio, 500,- 
460. It seems safe to predict that the first city in the whole 
South to reach a million population will be Houston, Texas. 
If Dallas-Fort Worth, some thirty miles apart, were counted 
as one concentration, this Texas giant would be the South’s 
largest, reaching some 976,052 population. The high rate of 
metropolitan growth from 1940 to 1950 shows that the South 
will in the near future develop some four additional centers 
in the half-million category—undoubtedly Miami, now 495,- 
084 population; Memphis, 482,939; Norfolk-Portsmouth, 
446,200; and Tampa-St. Petersburg, 409,143. 

In modern world economy what makes a city a metropolis? 
The answer is found in a city’s ability to organize and inte- 
grate a hinterland so as to lead its production and trade into 
national and world channels. This is done in the performance 
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of four functions: (1) the organization of the market, espe- 
cially wholesale distribution; (2) the development of indus- 
try; (3) the organization of converging transportation and 
communication facilities; and (4) the maturation of financial 
organization. 

We know that the first of the modern super-agglomerates 
—capital markets of the world—developed around the North 
Sea in London, Berlin, and Paris; a second for the Ameri- 
cans grew up along the New York-Chicago axis; and a 
third developed in the Far East dominated by Tokyo and 
Shanghai. ; 

The South has grown up in the shadows of the great an 
none of its growing centers threaten to disrupt the lines of 
dominance and integration now well established in the na- 
tional economy. But the South has been understaffed with 
cities. If it is to share in the nation’s councils of wealth, 
power, and influence, it will generate regional capitals where 
economic leaders can operate with some degree of assurance. 
More than anything else the emergence of genuine metro- 
politan centers will attest to the region’s movement out of 
the state of colonial economy. 

Several methods have been utilized to rank the region’s 
cities in order of magnitude of the four functions mentioned 
above. They show Atlanta in the Southeast, Dallas in the 
Southwest, to be second order metropolises—second only to 
national centers like New York and Chicago. Houston, New 
Orleans, Memphis, Louisville, and Birmingham appear as 
third order metropolises; while a long list of subdominants 
are found, namely: Richmond, Fort Worth, Oklahoma City, 
Miami, Charlotte, Jacksonville, Tulsa, Little Rock, San An- 
tonio, Norfolk-Portsmouth, and El Paso. Important in de- 
termining these rankings are banking and fiscal resources 
as determined by position in the Federal Reserve system and 
as home of branch offices for major national corporations. 

Gateway cities to the South have played an important 
part in the region’s development. In the South lines of trade 
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and control are mediated to New York by way of gateway 
cities like Baltimore, Louisville, and Cincinnati; in the South- 
west via Saint Louis and Kansas City to Chicago and New 
York. Overnight sleeper jumps and air lines for the trans- 
port of key personnel show the importance of these lines of 
communication—well illustrated by the fact that while the 
Charlotte metropolitan area is the capital of physical pro- 
duction in cotton textiles, the center work of planning, de- 
signing, brokerage, sales, and finance is done from Worth 
Street, New York. The problems of center and periphery 
well illustrate the whole relation of the metropolis, its or- 
ganization, its integration, and its control, to its hinterland 
and its satellite cities. 

It is evident that Southern metropolises, no matter how 
rapidly they are now growing, will not replace the giants of 
the New York-Chicago axis. In all specialized functions they 
are sub-dominant to these super-metropolises—as in fact is 
the whole nation. 


Ill 


Urbanization, individual advancement, and economic prog- 
ress in the history of the West have usually gone together. 
Urbanization means more than the movement of a population 
from country to city. It involves mass shifts in the occupa- 
tions of a people since a function of migration is to place 
workers in position to climb that occupational ladder which 
leads from the agricultural to the industrial service and dis- 
tributive rungs of the economy. Occupational mobility car- 
ries with it the rewards of increased income; and since these 
payments are made by the total economy as a going concern, 
it is not surprising to find that the conditions of individual 
advancement are also those of economic progress. The South 
now in its economic breakthrough is moving into the tide 
of this movement. 

Colin Clark found in his world-wide study, “The Condi- 
tions of Economic Progress,” that both economic efficiency 
and per capita income increased as the proportion of a na- 
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tion’s labor force engaged in primary economy, largely agri- 
culture, decreased while the proportions in tertiary economy 
—service, distribution, administration, finance, et cetera— 
increased. The percentage engaged in secondary industry, 
that is, manufacturing, appears in the more advanced coun- 
tries to rise to a maximum and then to stabilize. This maxi- 
mum, Clark holds, was reached for Britain in the Census of 
1901, France in 1901, Switzerland in 1910, United States in 
1920, Germany in 1925; while in Austria, Italy, and Den- 
mark the maximum had not been reached by 1940. In the 
United States in 130 years from 1820 to 1950 the proportion 
in agriculture declined from 72.3 to 12.5 per cent; those 
in industry increased from 12.5 to 33.7 per cent; while the 
services advanced from 15.8 to 53.8 per cent of the nation’s 
total working force. 

In this time schedule of transition the South, which had 
lagged some half century behind the nation, suddenly ac- 
clerated its movement into the main stream from 1930 to 
1950. This trend has been studied by Lorin Thompson of the 
University of Virginia and his conclusions are well worth 
our summary. In the last twenty years the South’s propor- 
tions in agriculture declined from 42.8 to 21.8 per cent as 
compared to a change from 14.6 to 9.0 per cent for the rest 
of the United States: in manufacturing the change was from 
19.0 to 17.6 per cent in the South as compared to a shift from 
32.4 to 28.3 per cent in the rest of the United States. De- 
clines in manufacturing can be attributed to large increases 
in output per worker. Those employed in the tertiary level— 
trade, service, and all others—in the South increased from 
38.2 to 61.1 per cent of the total, while in the rest of the na- 
tion they moved from 53.0 to 62.7 per cent. This statistic of 
approximate equality is the answer to those who have un- 
critically accepted industrialization as the one prime mover 
in the South’s development. 

The obvious fact is that the South in recent years has de- 
veloped the forces auxiliary to industry and has strength- 
ened its whole range of executive, professional, educational, 
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and administrative services. Government and education have 
played a large part here. 

Real increases in occupational] skills in the South are fur- 
ther indicated by detailed analysis. Thus workers engaged 
in professional and technical occupations increased from 
5.9 to 7.2 per cent of all workers from 1940 to 1950; man- 
agers, Officials, and owners moved from 6.6 to 8.0 per cent; 
sales personnel grew from 5.2 to 6.4 per cent of the total. 
When other service workers are added, the South’s propor- 
tion of workers in the third level of the economy increased 
from 28.8 to 37.2 per cent as compared to a shift from 43.7 
to 45.0 per cent in the rest of the country. If we should add 
the region’s skilled craftsmen, foremen, et cetera, to the third- 
level workers they increased from 36.7 to 48.8 per cent of 
the total. 

Occupations showing losses prove equally satisfying to our 
main thesis. Laborers and unpaid family workers on farms 
fell from 18.6 to 7.7 per cent; while private household work- 
ers declined from 6.8 to 4.1 per cent. This last change is not 
welcomed by all the advocates of progress in the South, for 
in a period of rising incomes it is drastically reducing the 
amount of domestic service. 

These changes have fallen with different impact upon what 
we may call two minority groups in the South. To women it 
has meant increased employment—a gain of 37.2 per cent in 
the South from 1940 to 1950—and an invasion of many fields 
of the services. Only among professional] and technical groups 
have male workers increased faster than female workers. To 
the Negro the great shrinkage in agriculture has meant re- 
duced employment, increased movement out of the South, 
and no large gains in the services. Women move into white- 
collar work in Southern cities; Negroes move into urban in- 
dustry outside the South. 

In this rural-urban shift Southerners move into urban-cen- 
tered occupations faster than they move into cities. Thus 
when Professor Thompson cross-tabulated the occupations 
people follow by their rural-urban residence he found, for 
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example, that only 72 per cent of the employed living on 
farms actually work in agriculture, forestry, or fishing. A 
higher proportion of the South’s rural non-farm dwellers are 
found to be working in manufacturing and construction, 
33.2 per cent, than of the region’s city dwellers, 27.7 per cent. 
Some 3.8 million workers live in rural non-farm areas in 
the South. They are definitely associated with the secondary 
and tertiary levels of our economy. Only 12.7 per cent of 
this group now work in agriculture. Furthermore, the pro- 
portion of the urban employed working in manufacturing 
in the South, 19.9 per cent, is less than that of the rural non- 
farm people, 24.6 per cent. The South has developed a defi- 
nite pattern of living in the open countryside and working 
in urban-centered occupations. Their way of life—with a dif- 
ference—may be compared with that of millions of subur- 
banites who commute to our Northern and Eastern cities. 
The maturation of the South’s economy is definitely lead- 
ing the march to urban centers. In this developing economy 
many rural residents commute to work in urban places and 
many enterprises including industrial plants are located in 
rural areas. There is a continual increase in the number of 
rural residents oriented toward urban-centered industries and 
employment, and the region is developing something of a 
balance between the efficiency of urban organization and the 
values of open country life. . 
The South has made its greatest progress along the road 
to urbanization in the generation of a limited number of cities 
with true metropolitan functions. The type of organization 
and control involved in the integration of a large hinterland 
around the metropolis is developing a new type of business- 
civic leader in our largest cities, devoted to aggressive ex- 
pansion of the region’s agricultural, industrial, and commer- 
cial life. The interconnection of leaders in the metropolis, 
the region, and the nation is often thought of in terms of what 
may be called the “Chamber of Commerce mentality.” That 
it is more than this and that it makes for power and achieve- 
ment is shown by Floyd Hunter, who studied a Southern 
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metropolis in a recent book, well-named “Community Power 
Structure.” 


IV 


What of the future? While urbanization in our Western 
civilization has impressed some writers as a continuous and 
irreversible process, it is not safe to assume that the growth 
of cities will be eternal. For nations and regions there may 
well exist a ceiling above which the trend of urbanization will 
not ascend. Presumably in a given economy it would prove 
neither profitable nor rewarding for cities to exceed a cer- 
tain size or proportion of the population. Obviously, no one 
can now delineate these limits for either the United States 
or the South. 

Since the South has lagged some several decades behind 
urban growth in the nation, it will no doubt continue to grow 
cities that are bigger—if not better. In fact, to the extent 
that Southern cities take over functions previously carried 
on elsewhere, they might conceivably lower the ceiling on 
urban growth in the great city regions. With New York City 
as a prime example of a gigantic metropolitan district of 
over thirteen million, many can agree that some of the na- 
tion’s metropolises might well stabilize their growth. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that in the new South cities of lower den- 
sity and size can satisfy the requirements of metropolitan 
function, meet the test of economic organization and yet sup- 
port a mode of life that will give greater accessibility to the 
open country, green trees, and fresh air. To a people reared 
in the agrarian tradition the city of smaller size and density 
should come as a benefit—not a disaster. Such a balance of 
the urban and rural ways of life has often been advocated 
and but rarely attained. In the meantime, the South is ex- 
periencing a new sense of power and achievement in what 
may turn out to be the most important American develop- 
ment in the mid-century—the social and economic “break- 
through” in the South. 


